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To the Commis ; IONERS for Sick 
and Wounded Seamen, &«. 


GENTLEMEN, 


1 N conſequence of your letter to me of 
the 23d. Inſt, which required my preſence 
at your office, about one of the clock of the 
24th. I accordingly attended, and was intro- 
duced and ſeated before you—when two let- 
ters of mine to my Lords Commiſſioners of the 
Admiralty were read publicly at your Board. 


The firſt letter ſignified, that I had the means, 
or, had it in my power to communicate the 
means, of preventing in a great degree, and of 
curing the ſcurvy at ſea, by a method rational 
and eligible, 


The ſecond letter 1 iſt. that 
ſalt proviſions, viz. Beef and Pork, ſhould be 
dreſſed in eam, inſtead of being boiled in ſalt 
water as is cuſtomary : and, 2dly, that ſtoves 
upon Buzaglo's principle, ſhould be uſed be- 
tween decks, 
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The above mentioned letters having been 
read, the Board very candidly deſired, I would 
inform, and point out to them the means where- 
by the ſcurvy was to be prevented, in a great 
degree, and cured, at ſea, by an eaſy, certain 
and natural method.—My anſwer was, I was 
not prepared; and requeſted time to digeſt the 
matter properly for Your future attention— 
which was immediately granted. a 

And now, Gentlemen, with as much ſpeed as 
circumſtances would admit of, I lay before 
you the following pages—unſupported by any 
pedantic method, by learned quotations, by 
great, reſpectable, far-fetched authorities, If 
they ſhall be judged to have any merit, it is 
derived from truth, from recent facts, from 
common ſenſe—by no means from any ſupe- 
rior talents. Indeed, in ſuch a buſineſs, there 
is neither room for the pride of literature nor 
of invention to diſplay itſelf ;—frantic ſpecu- 
lation, and the frothy powers of the theoriſt 
were here greatly abſurd and inadmiſſible, 
But, in proceeding upon a ſubject ſo impor- 
tant, you will pardon me for rejecting every 
unbecoming delicacy, every unmanly humi- 
liation, every ſkulking conduct—you will al- 
low me, with deference and reſpect, to deliver 
the ſentiments of honour, of freedom and 
of truth: and I truſt you. will form ſuch 
inferences 
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inferences as ſhall not be derogatory, in 
any poſſibly relative manner—obſerving, in 


my favour, that were it poſſible the police of 


a great city ſhould be ſo defective, as to 
ſuffer any one capital ſtreet to remain in 
ſuch diſorder, that it became imminently haz- 
ardous to attempt progreſſion in chariot or 
cart, the man who might be but the remote 
means of cauſing it to be paved and rendered 
pervious, would at leaſt deſerye thanks. 


Prevention of ſcurvy, and, indeed, of moſt 
diſeaſes, in men of war, naturally refers to 
board, and lodging, and cloathing to the na- 
ture of air, drink, victuals and apparel: and 
here we may meet with many obſtacles from the 
rules of ſervice; which, by the bye, ſnould 
yield to the times, and, to the progreſs of hu- 
man underſtanding. 


Were ſeamen as well accommodated as 
officers are in general, they would ſeldom be 
ailing, they would rarely die. 


Our large ſhips are too ſmall for their com- 
plement of men, The third rates ſhould be 


ſecond rates. The ſecond rates ſhould be firſt 


rates,—And, the latter, ſhould greatly exceed 
their preſent ſcale—in order that the people 
might enjoy more freſh air, ſo eſſential to 


healthy exiſtence. = 
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Pure air being the pabulum of all the vital 
functions, profeſſional men, where they may 
judge beſt and ſafeſt, ſhould make openings 
of nine or twelve inches diameter, for the re- 
ception of circular ventilators—ſuch as we 
ſee in windows of public kitchens, &c.—or, for 
air valves, made in a philoſophical and maſter- 


ly manner, ſuffering the foul and rarefied air 


to eſcape from below, and refuſing admiſſion 
to cold air from above, upon the people in 
their beds - ſuch air ſkuttles to be ſo contriv- 
ed, and fitted with lids, as not to permit, in any 
bad weather, the leaſt inſinuation of water 


for my own part, not being a ſh'pwright, I 


would have ſuch air valves fore and aft, be- 
tween every two guns, opening upon deck, 


near the ſides. 


There ns great obſtruction of air, accumu- 
lation and abſorption of ſweat, and various 
noxious vapors, ariſing from the nature and 


manner of ſleeping. 


Inſtead of laying ms and contorted (which 


produces congeſtion in the abdominal viſcera) 


between blankets, in hammocks, 'which are 


ſo little attended to in the regularity of ſling- 


ing and hanging, that, of a-night, there is no 
paſſing fore and aft, without crawling—if men 


were furniſhed with cots of fifteen or ſixteen 


inches 


e 

inches breadth, with proper frames, and hung in 
horizontal lines and each man allowed a linen 
ſneet in addition to the preſent bedding, many 
good effects would be the reſult. Cleanlineſs 
in this reſpect (as well as poſture) is ſo eſſen- 
tial, that, were it poſſible, each man ſhould 
have a clean ſheet once in three weeks—eſpe- 
cially in warm climates, where blankets, thoſe 
ſponges of diſeaſe, are leſs neceſſary. Ar- 
ticles of bedding ſhould be waſhed in freſh 
water; otherwiſe, if in ſalt water, in damp wea- 
ther, they will always be moiſt, from the ſolu- 
tion, the giving of ſaline particles. 


During the ſummer, and in warm climates, 


the whole complement ſhould be bathed and 


waſhed from head to foot, at leaſt, once a 
week —face and hands, daily. Good mendo not 
require this injunction; but thoſe who are moſt 
liable to diſeaſe, are ſuch who are negligent 
and backward, and who require excitement. 


As moiſture cannot be too much guarded 
againſt on ſhip-board, we ought to be more 
citcumſpect in waſhing the decks below. The 
broom and ſcraper ſhould be oftener —— 
ed than buckets and po 


Never waſh blinks Seck but on a a dry ſun- 
ny day. In foggy © climates, and during cold 
- moiſt 


6 
moiſt winters, very ſeldom; and, in general, 
Jeſs frequently and more conſiſtently than 1s 
the cuſtom. 


Caſt iron ſtoves, adapted for the purpoſe, 
ſhould be uſed as often as circumſtances of ſer- 
vice and weather will permit—which ſtoves 
would not only remove moiſture, the latent 
nurſe of diſeaſes on ſhip-board, but, by rare 
faction, produce a circulation and TuppIy of 
freſh and pure, air. 


As to any be 37 danger from the 
uſe of ſuch ſtoves, I think it is only founded 
on prejudice; and has little weight when we 
conſider the great advantage to be derived 
from them. Induſtry, attention, caution, and 
ingenuity, ſurmount many ſeeming difficulties. 
Several of the French line of battle ſhips have 
ovens between decks, ſo large that they bake 
bread daily, in harbours, for the whole ſhips 
company: and, I do not know from ſix weeks 


experience on board of the Solitaire, and from 
particular inquiry, of any aceident having 


ariſen, or likely to ariſe, from the alarming 
wood fires, ſparkles and ſmoke, attending them. 
Every precaution is made uſe of- every at- 


tention beſtowed. Such ſhips are always leſs 


fickly than thoſe which have no. fires betwixt 


decks: and with ſuch ovens and freſh ferment- 
ed 
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ed bread, and wine, if the French were more 


attentive to cleanlineſs, they would, of courſe, 
be ſtill more healthy. 


It ſtrikes me, that a tube, originating from 
the top of a boiler or copper, paſſing through 
the galley deck to below — then carried 
along through the bay,—paſſing through the 
ſhip's ſide—then continued downwards five or 
fix feet, under the water-line, and then bent 
upwards, and opening within board would not 
only afford freſh water, from condenſed ſteam, 
but alſo deſtroy moiſture, and circulate air in 
the ſick birth, 


Water—cannot be too carefully attended to 
in quality and diſtribution. It ſhould, as eve- 
ry one allows, be taken from the beſt and pu- 
reſt ſource ; and, the veſſels to contain it, 
ſhould be particularly clean. It is to be la- 
mented we cannot have recourſe to earthen or 
glaſs veſſels to preſerve it in, inſtead of wooden 
ones. But, as the caſe is, ſuppoſing the butts 
and barrels were paid, or coated, on the inſide 
with melted brimſtone, would not the water 
certainly keep better, and inſects be leſs abun- 
dant ? or, would it not be expedient to line 
water caſks with lead or pewter, or with ſome- 
thing which might effectually prevent the wa- 
ter from being affected by the wood —which 
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undergoes ſuch changes as induce fermentation, 
&c. in the water—and, fermentation, we well 
know, always alters the quality of fluids. 


Diſtribution we are generally leſs attentive 
to the expence of water than other nations. 
We ſeldom adopt ceonomy in water *rill ſcar- 
city makes it neceſſary. There ſhould be 
plenty, without profuſion. Each meſs ſhould 
have its barrique —its daily quantum. Trouble 
attends this method; but habit reconciles many 
things - and indolence and induſtry are in- 


compatible. 


Beer —for ſea ſervice, ſhould be well made. 
It ſhould be ſtronger of the malt, and the al- 
lowance proportioned. - It is, in general, very 
turbid, very bad, very ill prepared. This 
may ariſe from hurry of fervice—a dangerous 
excuſe ! 


One quart, or three pints, of good ſtrong ale, 
per diem, inſtead of ſeven pints of ſmall beer, 
would ſave ſome ſcores of men annually. But, 
the misfortune is, Gentlemen, articles of eat- 
ing and drinking, 1 in our Navy, are ſeldom fo 
good as it is the intention of government = 
ſhould be. 


Rum 
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Rum, in general, is very indifferent in our 
fleet, and grog is an yawholeſome, dang Yerou 

and poiſonous drink for ſailors. Every ſudden 
change of drink produces moxbid. effects at 
ſea, For inſtance, in a voyage to Am nerica, 
when our beer was expended, the men were 
ſerved with grog. —They became, froma a heal thy 
company very ſickly. This was the caſe on 
board of other ſhips—and, there was no other 
viſible cauſe of diſeaſe, at that time. Scamen 
ſhould. be brought to the prevailing drink. by 
degrees, Beer, wine, and rum, ſhould be ſery- 
ed alternately, until the former be expended. 


But, If ce tziſþ Ie proferue dur ſeamen, and 
cannot ſupply them with good ale, good por- 
ter, or good ine, and muſt recur. to rum, let 
ſuch a quantity of fugar and lemon juice, or ex- 
tract, or rob, be added as ſhall make generous, 
rich punch, to he;ſerved every day inſtead of 
grog. The adyagtages arifing from this will 
more than make amends for the exten cr pence. 
OT n ova hos 27088 1 7855 
Videger-dufiheg twelve years,” 1 be 
collect that any purſer I have ſailed withihad-a 
drop of vinegar in his euſtody, for the uſe of 
the ſhip's company. The liquor in his charge, 
called vinegar, was, I know not What it Was 
neither ſweet. nor ſour—it had barely any ſen- 
lible quality—bur, it was a fluid. The boat- 
.C ſwain's 
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ſwain's vinegar is alſo, generally, baſe ſtuff. 
Good vinegar is a good thing at ſea. 


bY 


Bread—the ſtaff of life !—ſuffers greatly in 
our ſhips by ſtowage. New and old bread 
ſhould never be put together—the latter will 
aſſuredly periſh the former. Bread ſhould not be 
ſtarted in a heap to be expoſed to the devaſta- 
tion of inſets, to imbibe moiſture, and to be 
damaged by leaky decks, by drains, and, by 
the generation of heat from fermentation i in 
moiſt — ſolids. 3 

The biſcuit of our navy is certainly better 
than that of ſome other nations: but, I think, 
it ſhould be made of the beſt and fineſt flour 
one ounce of which would neceſſarily contain 
the nutriment of two or more ounces of coarſe 
bread. In order to preſerve and keep it, as 
- bread ſhould be kept at ſea, it ſhould be put 
up in tight caſks. By the adoption of the 
fineſt flour for biſcuit in preference to coarſe 
huſky flour, and meal, our ſailors being ſup- 
plied with a moſt nutritive, ſalutary, farinaceous 
mucilage, ſo eminently requiſite to ſheathe, to 
prevent, and correct acrimony and corroſive ten- 
dency in the _ woody DE ER more 
n | 
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» Paſte, or dough, at ſea, eſpecially, being very 
indigeſtible, and, conſequently, inſalubrious; 
inſtead, therefore, of the common viſcid dum- 
plings and doeboys, let 8 maſs of flour be 
properly leavened, and ſweetened with treacle, for 
the ſhip” s company by a clever baker, who 


ſhould give each meſs its allowance to be boil- 
ed as uſual, _ 


Peaſe, if the water be hard, or, if there be 
a ſcarcity of it, I think might be dreſſed in 
ſteam; which may be directed upon them from 
the top of the veſſel AY them, by means 
of tubes. 


The flare of the mind has a peculiar influ- 
ence upon the body; and, ſo far as it is con- 
nected with the medical province, is highly 
neceſſary of conſideration as a ond remote 
cauſe of many diſeaſes, 


It may happen, there ſhall be, ſometimes, 
a certain loftineſs, an abominable inſenſibility 
of conduct, in peculiar officers, which would 
ſeem to bordet upon a ſpecies of arbitrary be- 
haviour—if not tyranny ; occaſioning, among 
brave inferiors, gallant ſeamen, that lugubrious 
ar Enown by the ham off broken Heart! 


The Büch of preſſing men upon their arri- 
val from Eaft India, and other long voyages — 


ES: dragging 


cry 
ging human nüture fröm 4 Rer. dee 
25 "artradtions and affectionb. texting the 
expanded heart of filial Joy, from tit bleſſed; 


the tender embraces, of a fond mbiNer per: 
haps a widow 107 Rem the artis of his loving 
Wife — from his helpleſs little ones! woüld 


| ſeem to cry aloud for the intervention of 86. 
vernment. Men, preſſed into the ſervice, un- 


der ſuch circumſtances, ſeldom do well - they 
care not for life, nor. its joys—they foon be- 
come fick—they , ſeldom recover, It ſhould 
be. Sande that britiſh. ſailors are greatly 
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ſuſceptible of every generous Paſſion,-that 


the finer feelings of humanity, are no ſtrangers 
to the honeſt ſailor's heart, — and. that cruel 


harſh treatment, generally produces among 


them, that melancholy condition of the ſoul, 


which, depreſſes, 2nd extinguiſhes, Wer gle 
rious paſſion—all heroic ardorr. 
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There are manners pleaſtag. affable, gen- 
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tes, Engaging, faſcinating—conliltenx, in ſo; 
perior. rank, he true charackeriſtics of virtue, 
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patible wit military diſcipline, which never 
fail to procure univerſal love, and eſteem, and 
reſ] pect—when a contrary conduct ſball have 


conſtantly a reverſed effect more eſpecially, 
where we have to deal with the lower orders 


of men. | 91 1220 _— Wy” Ro 37 
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Having ſketched a little upon the means 
of prevention, I ſhall next proceed to enu- 
metate, And deſcribe, the means of curing the 
ſcutoy,. upon which k ſhall be brief,—ahd-fo 

as juſt to enable the Board, to form a proper 
2 to my Lords Commiſſioners of the Ad. 
miralty; relative to my letters to their Eord- 
ſhips, upon the ſubje&; which is now ſubmitt- 
ed to the opinions, and determinations of this 
board. 
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Having read many tracts and books, by 
eminent and judicious men, upon the ſcurvy 
particularly the works of the learned Dr. James 
Lind, Phyſician to the Royal Hoſpital at Haſſar; 
having beſtowed a ſtudious and ſerious attention 
upon the nature, and cauſes of that diſeaſe, and 
having had ſome practical experience in the cure 
of it, I am refigiouf perſuaded that the ſcur- 
vy cannot be cuted on ſhipboard, but by the 
productions, the bleſlings, of the vegetable 
kingdom. Here, bountiful nature preſents us 
with an ample ſource of certain relief: and, 
if our poverty, our inclinations, our principles, 
bur refiilices, decline her eilte, che "fault 1 
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body as a 88 or, as an article of diet, 
e nouriſhing, and, antiſeptic, — 

Suffice it to ſay, that ſugar is the grand baſis, 
upon which we muſt raiſe our ſuperſtructure. 
I have known, in the Weſt Indies, ſeamen, from 
the American ſtation, cured of ſcurvy; in a few 
days, ongrely by the 405 of the POO cane. 


Secondly, Froits, 100 theix hoe. 


Thirdly, Eſſences, or extractions. 


Fourthly, Roots, ind expreſſed js of ve- 
getables. FD . 1 


Fifthly, Barks. , 8 
And, Sixthly demie wn, their jellies. 
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3 theſe materials we are to form trea- 
ſures of health, conſerves and preſervations to | 
be adminiſtred Aste, ig, eh 


laſtead of currants, nk, — ons 1. — 
propoſe,. acid apples, and; berries, preſerved. 
with ſugar, to be ſeryed on the days when 
the leavened puddings, are are iſſued; And, as 


theſe conſerves require no dreſſing, let them 
be uſed with the boiled pudding. Such food 
will n no doubt, appear to de Proper for ſcorbutic 

| patients 


1 
patients: and I would recommend ſuch a diet 
do be general among the ſick — Allowing each 
man, after his meal ſome generous punch, made 
with rob of lerribns, 


g 0 2-N at, 

T! he ede T' propoſe is this. — Having 
ſqueezed the juice out of the lemons and bitter 
oranges to make rob or extract of it, let the 
rinds be made into a conſerve with ſugar; to 
every pound of the conſerve, let there be added 
one ounce of the powder of peruvian bark, and 
half an'ounce of powdered ginger, aud half an 
ounce of rob of lemons. Let each ſcorbutic 
patient take of this, four ounces in the courſe of 
a day; and, after each doſe, let him drink half 
a pint of the following drink, which will be 
found preferable to other preparations. 


Di: & 


Let the virtue of malt be extracted by de- 
coction, in which there muſt be hops, chamo- 
mile flowers, and juniper. berries ; let the de- 

coction be evaporated to ſuch a conſiſtence, 
that an ounce of the extract ſhall contain the, 
virtue of much malt. Let ſuch extract be put 
in glazed pots for ſea ſervice, ſo that each pot 
may contain a proportion for a certain quantity 
of wort ſuch wort to be as ſtrong as the wort 
of burton ale, and if ſtronger, it will be the 
more efficacious: If a brewer, and brewing 
utenſils were cullowed, iow eaſily might we make 
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bent peifeatly ed of the Galbeb, fa 
lutary effects of the rob of lemons in all caſes 


where we uſe the elixir of vitriol vithout any 
ſenſible effect, might it not be neceffurꝶ to- aloe 
every ſurges a 3 oft? 
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That the j juices, af forrel, ee 1 
Bec, &c. and that many antiscorbutic roots and 
berries may be preſetved for a length af time, 
is poſitively certain. By a pexſon of an active 
and inquiſitive turn of mind, intereſted in, and 
devoted to the ſubject, many uſeful acquiſitions 
would naturally in the courſe of time and 
correſpondence, be added. But I ſhall not enter 
farther upon the ſubject at preſent, truſting that 
what I have already advanced will' be fuffictent 
to explain the ſubſtance and purport of my 
letters to my Lords Commiltioners of the Ad- 
miralty. | 

It Joes not lay with me, From any eſtimation 
of the expence of ſuch a method to ſpeak of its 
expediency, notwithſtanding I am perfectly 
convinced of its neceſſity, and, that. it ſhould 
be put in our power to ſay, in His Majeſty's 
Navy, ubi morbus ibi remedium: but it might be 
thought by ſome, to be unbecoming and pre- 
ſumptive to enlarge upon the ſufferings of his 
Majeſty's ſervice by the death of ſeamen in 

foreign 
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foreign parts ; that the loſs of one ſeaman may 
be equal to the loſs of at leaſt 401. ſterling to 
his country. It is enough for my purpaſe to 
reflect, that I have not troubled you with vain 
theories, with idle ſpeculations, with crafty 
ſchemes. I can claim no merit of invention: 
I claim no reward —1 have merely delivered 
the ſenſe of ages, dreſſed in my own ſtile, 
my own words: — concluding with a firm 
coincidence of ſentiment, that the Scurvy can 
only be prevented and cured, on board of His 
Majeſty's ſhips, by ſuch means as this Letter 
points 28 | 


Jam, very reſpectfully, 
Gentlemen, 
Your moſt obedient, 
; And humble Servant, 
JAMES RYMER: 
London, April 25th, 1782. 1 
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